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A FEW DAYS IN IRELAND. 
(With Engravings.) 


Dublin is one of those cities with the gene- 
ral arrangement of which an observant person 
may soon become acquainted. It presents 
fewer of those perplexing labyrinths and intri- 
cate windings so confusing to the stranger, 
than are to be found in the English Metropolis, 
and the broad Liffey, with its noble banks and 


the spacious thoroughfares opening upon them, 
afford a sure guide by which one may easily 
pilot his way through the Irish capital. Ar- 
tiving near the Custom House, the visitor 
can speedily reach Carlisle Bridge, where a 
series of grand and uninterrupted prospects 


present themselves. Before him stretches 
Sackville Street,—the long range of lofty 
houses fading in the distance, and the noble 
tribute to the immortal Nelson lifting high its 
head as if it had a tongue to tell the hero’s 
glory far beyond the circuit where the voice 
of man could reach, To the left the splen- 
did piazza of the Post Office stands out in 
effective relief, its bold line of columns 
breaking the uniformity of the view, whilst 
far-off spires, peering out of the mass of in- 
tervening houses, carries the imagination be- 
yond the boundary of vision. Looking towards 
the Bay, is seen the long continued line of 
quays, instinct with life, the Custom House 
tising in all the beauty of classic architecture 
to the west, the bridges, with their crowds 
of busy mortals—and to the south, a portion 


of Trinity College, and the eastern portico and 
wing of the Bank of Ireland,—the circle form- 
ing a picture which, for variety, grandeur, and 
extent, is perhaps unequalled in any other 
city in Europe.* Proceeding across the bridge, 
the stranger arrives in College Green, and is 
in the centre of Dublin’s attractions. 

In perambulating the various streets, one 
who has been accustomed with the commotion 
of the Strand, the turmoil of Ludgate Hill, 
or the gaiety of Regent Street, might easily 
conceive himself within the Great Babel,—the 
same bustle and eagerness prevail—the same or 
a higher love of dress is conspicuous, and the 
people are not less polite in their bearing to- 
wards each other. But there is one feature 
which even the most careless observer cannot 
fail to note, as he passes along—the extremes 
of poverty and wealth, of wretchedness and 
comfort, which meet him at every step—the 
beggar in his tattered garb rubbing shoulders 
with silk and lace—whining destitution follow- 
ing close on the heels of well-attired respecta- 
bility, and gaunt starvation mingling among 
the sons of plenty and the daughters of abun- 
dance. Such disparities are painful scenes to 
witness, but they exist nevertheless. Leaving 


* It is a singular circumstance connected with this portion 
of Dublin, and one that illustrates the power of man in 
reclaiming from “the treasures of the deep,” that “ about 
two hundred years since nearly the entire space that the eye 
can command from right to left, in this position, including 
the ground on which stands the Custom House and several 
of the quays, was entirely covered with and overflowed by 
the tides.” 
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to loftier minds the task of tracing to their 
source the hidden springs that have cast their 
poison into the social condition of Ireland’s 
people, and to nobler spirits the high office 
of liberating them from the abject bondage in 
which they are now enchained, we breathe a 
heartfelt aspiration that the time be at hand 
when the wailings of national distress shall be 
unheard, and the language of national com- 
plaint be unknown. 

Tue or IrELAND,—the first public 
institution we visited during our brief sojourn 
in Dublin,—is a noble structure, facing 
College Green. The centre presents a grand 
colonnade of the Ionic order, the columns 
resting on a series of steps that are continued 
round the court yard—and the eastern and 
western fronts are connected by circular screen 
walls, which rise to the height of the building, 
and are enriched with niches and a rustic base- 
ment. The porticos are crowned with pedi- 
ments bearing several emblematical figures, 
and the whole edifice, which covers nearly an 
acre and a half of ground, has a most imposing 
and magnificent appearance. As is well known, 
the Bank formerly constituted the legislative 
halls of Ireland, but was purchased by the 
company after the Union, at a cost of £40,000. 
The interior is divided into various offices for 
the transaction of business, which are fitted up 
in the most elegant and substantial style. The 
House of Lords alone remains unaltered, and 
is now called the Court of Proprietors. It is 
an oblong room, with a semi-circular recess at 
one end, in which the throne formerly stood; 
a marble statue of George III., in his parlia- 
mentary robes, now occupies its place. In the 
walls are two fine specimens of tapestry brought 
from Holland, the subjects of which are the 
battle of the Boyne, fought between William 
and James in 1690, and the memorable siege 
of Derry. In the other apartments may be 
seen busts of Nelson, Wellington, and the 
Third and Fourth Georges. With this build- 
ing the most important events connected with 
the history of Ireland are associated—within 
its walls the treaty of Union was signed, 
and here have spell-bound audiences listened 
to the nervous eloquence of a Curran and a 
Grattan—commerce, however, has now claimed 
it as her own, and in the halls which once 
echoed with the spirit-stirring appeals of lofty 
patriotism, are only to be heard the mingled 
voices of trade and the jargon of monetary 
dealings. 

Trinity Cottece, which is in close prox- 
imity with the Bank, is a structure of consider- 
able extent and beauty. The grand front is 
ornamented by a pediment resting on columns 
of the Corinthian order, and possesses a most 


imposing appearance. Entering through an 
octagon vestibule, a spacious square presents 
itself, overlooked by a range of stone build- 
ings, of different dates. Here students, in 
their varied Collegiate attire, may be seen 
mingling with commoners and servants in 
peculiar liveries. To the care of one of these 
latter functionaries we were quickly consigned, 
and conducted to the theatre, a loity spacious 
hall used for public lectures during terms, and 
for fellowship and other examinations. Several 
portraits of eminent personages grace the walls, 
and on one side stands a sarcophagus of black 
marble, erected to the memory of Provost 
Baldwin, who, by his will, bequeathed the 
enormous sum of £80,000 to the University, 
In this apartment His Majesty George the 
Fourth was entertained at a magnificent ban- 
quet given, in 1821, by the Provostand fellows; | 
but with many, doubtless, it possesses associa- 
tions of a more important character, in having | 
been the arena of that contest which terminated | 
in the honours they now wear. After visiting| 
the refectory, a large hall remarkable for the 
extreme filthy condition in which it and the| 
kitchens below are kept, we were led to the 
library, which is situated in an extensive stone 
building forming one side of the quadrangle. ' 
It is approached by a wide staircase, at the. 
head of which, two folding doors, on being| 
thrown open, disclose to the view a room of| 
surpassing magnificence. A long vista presents | 
itself, on either side of which a series of lofty 
oaken partitions are ranged, terminating in. 
richly carved fluted Corinthian pillars, and | 
connected at the top by a broad cornice, which | 
is surmounted by the ballustrade of a massive 
gallery extending the entire length of the room. 
The light streams in from windows situated 
between the recesses, and as far as the eye can 
reach, appears, in front of the partitions, a series | 
of busts, in white marble, of ancient: and 
modern philosophers, historians, and poets— 
in all its features, the room may be considered 
one of the finest in Europe applied to such 
purposes. Upwards of one hundred and thirty 
thousand volumes are here ranged in shelves, 
after a systematic classification, and the nu- 
merous students at the tables in the centre of 
the apartment, give token that they are not 
allowed to slumber long in their resting places. 
Several ancient manuscripts are deposited in 
glass cases, and not a few of the most rare 
and valuable works are shown to the visitor. 
At the extremity of the library is a small room 
fitted up in a uniform style, and containing 
about twenty thousand volumes. This collec-| 
tion at one time belonged to the Fagel family 
in Holland, and on the invasion of that country, 
by the French, was removed to London, and 
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afterwards purchased by the University at a 
cost of £8,000. 

The Museum of the University, situated 
over the vestibule within the grand gate, con- 
tains a variety of minerals, antiquities, and 
subjects in natural history, but is inferior both 
in extent and arrangement to several collections 
in England. To describe the other attractions 
of this place,—the College Park, the anatomy 
house, the botanic gardens, the chapel, and the 
printing house, would extend our notice be- 
yond interest or gratification, and we must 
refer the reader for information regarding the 
early history of the University, its constitution 
and privileges, and the routine of education 

ursued within its walls, to the numerous works 
published on Dublin. 

From our earliest years, “ Satnt Patrick,” 
has been associated in our minds with Ireland 
and Irishmen—and with Saint Patrick the 
cathedral honoured by hisname,—and with the 
cathedral its witty, satirical Dean; hence, after 
leaving the University, we hastened to view 
the sacred fane, which is situated in or near a 
locality appropriately called the Liberties, in- 
asmuch as perhaps greater liberties, in the 
matter of filthy houses and unwashed inmates, 
are tolerated here than in any other quarter of 
Dublin. The exterior of the cathedral, al- 
though it bears all the evidence of remote anti- 
quity, and contains the approved number of 
naves, transepts, and aisles, fails to impress 
the spectator, and is at best a clumsy structure. 
Nor does the interior exhibit more redeeming 
features—it wears a cold, forbidding, half- 
furnished aspect, and seems, in its blackened 
walls and dirty pews, to be in strict accordance 
with the characteristics of the people who 
vegetate in its precincts. The choir is a fine 
specimen of pointed architecture, and is de- 
corated with niches and recesses. It contains 
the archbishop’s throne, and the prebendal 
stalls of the knights of the most illustrious 
order of Saint Patrick. Above are suspended 
their helmets, swords, and banners. The 
chapter house, which occupies one of the 
transepts, is said to have been formerly used 
as the prison of the Inquisition, and judging 
from its appearance now, it must in those days 
have been gloomy enough. Numerous monu- 
ments and tablets are scattered through the 
cathedral—that to Swift bears a Latin inscrip- 
tion from his own pen, expressive of his hatred 
of oppression and love of liberty; over it is a 
marble bust of the Dean, contributed in 1766, 
by Faulkener, the original printer of his mem- 
orable works. We did not linger to examine 
the other tributes of admiration and affection, 
but leaving the cathedral, and threading our 
way up steep and narrow streets that beggared 


the classic neighbourhoods of Holborn and 
Field Lane, we once more reached widened 
thoroughfares and breathed a less contaminated 
atmosphere. 

Our ideas of castles have been generally 
connected with stupendous cliffs and frowning 
rocks, and the association has often led us to 
look on those fortresses which are situated on 
level grounds as very tame and harmless de- 
fences. Dustin Castie, however, although 
not built on an eminence, is no unimportant 
establishment. It is divided into two courts, 
the upper of which contains the apartments of 
the Lord Lieutenant in a spacious quadrangle, 
with uniform buildings on every side. These 
are furnished in a style of great magnificence, 
and embrace the presence chamber, with its 
throne and canopy—the noble ball-room, sur- 
passed only by a similar apartment in Windsor 
Castle, and the usual suit of rooms. The 
lower court, which though larger is more irre- 
gular in form than the upper, is occupied by 
the treasury, hanaper, register, and auditor- 
general’s offices, besides the ordnance depart- 
ment, an arsenal, and an armoury, containing 
40,000 stand of arms, cannon, mortars, and 
the other implements of warfare. But to us, 
the most attractive feature of the place was the 
chapel, which, for richness and beauty, is 
perhaps unsurpassed by any place of worship, 
of a similar size, in the United Kingdom. 
The structure is a fine specimen of pointed 
Gothic architecture, and though standing on a 
declivity, has a very impressive effect. Over 
the battlemented doorway is a lofty window, 
elaborately finished with Gothic foliage, and 
enriched with stained glass. The building ter- 
minates in two square towers, rising to the 
right of the roof, and bears, at one end, a grand 
antique cross. The exterior is ornamented 
with ninety marble heads, including all the 
sovereigns of England, and over the grand 
entrance are the busts of Saint Peter and Dean 
Swift. On entering the interior, a gorgeous 
scene is disclosed—on each side extends a gal- 
lery, resting on buttresses springing from gro- 
tesque heads, and festooned with foliage—at 
the extreme end the painted window admits a 
parti-coloured light, and exhibits a fine repre- 
sentation of our Saviour before Pilate—six 
clustered pillars rise on every side to support 
the roof, and the ceiling shows a series of 
groined arches, richly ornamented with the 
most delicate tracery. The pulpit, which, with 
the entire wood work of the chapel, is formed 
of Irish oak, rests on a shaft issuing from an 
open Bible, and on the pannels are carved 
the arms of Henry, Elizabeth, Edward, and 
William—the great supporters of the Reforma- 
tion, together with those of the archbishops 
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and bishops of Ireland. In the gallery are 
thrones for the Lord Lieutenant and the Arch- 
bishop, and in the pannels in front, appear the 
arms of all the Viceroys of Ireland to the 
earliest period. In all its appointments this 
unique fane excels both the chapels in Windsor 
and Greenwich Hospital, and Dublin may well 
boast, that, with the exception of the stained 
glass, it was wholly planned and executed by 
native artists. 

With a succession even of the highest artis- 
tical exhibitions, one will in time become fa- 
tigued—we therefore resolved on deferring an 
inspection of the remaining Lions of Dublin 
until our return from a projected excursion 
through the beauties of ‘‘ County Wicklow,” 
and passed an afternoon in rambling through 
the squares and leading streets—terminating 
the day’s amusements by a brief visit to the 
Theatre-Royal, where that queen of song, 
Adelaide Kemble, was pouring forth her vocal 
strains before a delighted and admiring audi- 
ence. 


ON THE POETRY OF SMOKE, 


BY E. L. BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


Eccentric as we acknowledge ourselves to be 


in our fancies, there is one idiosyncrasy amongst 
the rest upon which we peculiarly pride our- 


selves. It is that of ferreting out a kind of 
abstract beauty in things which by nine-tenths 
of the population of Great Britain, according 
to the latest census, are either totally disre- 
garded, or considered as absolute and irreme- 
diable nuisances. Though this propensity of 
ours is constantly getting us into all manner 
of scrapes, we still cling to it with imperturable 
pertinacity. Should a poor wiry-haired, half- 
starved cur be cuffed and kicked by its biped 
masters, and shunned by the happier portion 
of its canine brethren, its ugliness is a safe 
passport to a dining-table domestication at our 
domicile, and, in like manner, an abused 
animal, or a forsaken flower, is sure to be taken 
under our especial regard and _ protection. 
From things animate, progressing to things 
inanimate, we perversely extend our attention 
and admiration to what is usually deemed un- 
worthy of either, and by means of some mys- 
terious mirror in our own breast, invariably 
contrive to present the reflected objects in a 
more alluring guise to others. Now it was 
with some such Quixotic intention as this that 
we, some two minutes ago, snatched up our 
favourite goose-quill, and shivered a quire of 
bath-post into come-at-able pages, for the 
purpose of taking up not only the cudgels, but 
the said pen and post, on behalf of that chy- 


micated sublimity—that ill-used and very much 
calumniated object, yclept SMoxe. This world 
of ours has not made more than one revolution 
on its axis since we were told, with an audacity 
that would have at once consigned a Spanish 
pleader to the dungeons of the Inquisition sine 
die, that this earth would be a most beautiful 
earth, and the sky above us—that glorious 
common canopy for us all—a perfect expanse 
of ethereality, were it not for the smoke by 
which both are disfigured. Now, we mean to 
tell this individual, and all others entertaining 
the same abominable doctrine, that smoke, so 
far from disfiguring the earth, is one of its 
greatest ornaments, and that moreover, besides 
its utility, there is a vast deal of true genuine 
unadulterated poetry ready to explore the blue 
abyss of space in—thanks to the metaphors of 
conventionality—in volumes of smoke. Of 
course the onus of proving this rests upon our 
own shoulders, and we shall take an opportunity 
of removing it as speedily as possible in the 
course of our present labours. 

In the first place, what a host of pleasurable 
emotions does smoke suggest by the powers of 
association! Does it not remind us of steam- 
boats, and through them of blue seas, bright 
skies, music on board, pretty passengers, at- 
tractive watering-places, bathing, swimming, 
fishing, and shell-gathering? Of railroads; and 
“then we dream of”’ hills and dales, and towers 
and castles, and rivers, and cottages, and 
mountain maidens, and so on. Of cigars; 
and then we think of the Havannah and its hot 
sun, burning up the verdure of the earth; of 
fire-flies, verandahs, Spanish guitars and sere- 
nades, and love-making by moonlight. Ofchim- 
nies; and then we think of the horrors of smoky 
chimnies, pleasantly contrasted with the plea- 
sures of chimnies smoking, calling up reminiscen- 
ces of huge blazing fires for the winter ; of Christ- 
mas sports and ancient pastimes ; of snap-dragon, 
roast beef, plum-pudding, (good heavens! how 
invaluable is any association that calls up plum- 
pudding !) and the invariable addenda to De- 
cember enjoyments. Of manufacturies; and 
then rise high thoughts of man’s enterprise and 
human ingenuity, coupled with reflections on 
steam andcommerce. Of clouds; and then we 
think of the long summer days and the autumnal 
evenings, of the rustling of the forest-leaves, 
and the green velvety sward of the open heath. 
Of balloons ; reminding us of Mongolfier, Mr. 
Green, and Vauxhall Gardens, with its arrack 
punch, illuminated groves, and vocalization. 
Of cannon ; linked with visions of battle-fields, 
the trumpet’s clangour, Waterloo, Salamanca, 
and the Duke of Wellington. Of—but there 
is no end to the recollections resuscitated by 
smoke. Like light it pervades all things, and 
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like air it is as indispensable to each and every 
one of them. From the pale tiny wreath of 
white smoke rising from yon cottage chimney, 
and curling into the blue atmosphere above us 
till it loses itself in a mighty void, where its 
particles incorporate themselves with ethereality 
—from this tiny evolvement to the huge volcanic 
burst of vapour from the funnel of the Great 
Western steamer,—smoke is a thing to be ad- 
mired, appreciated, and even to be beloved. 
Let us, for the sake of making our example 
stronger, take the most common shape which 
smoke is capable of assuming from the most 
vulgar source. Perhaps, without much diffi- 
culty, this will be readily conceded to the 
vapour exhaled from the bowl of a coalheaver’s 
diidheen, as we may have the misery or grati- 
fication, as the case may be, to stroll behind 
him and i¢ of a summer's morning. Watch its 
graceful emission from the lips till it become 
part and parcel of the realm of air. See it 
twist and writhe itself—a mere column of white 
vapour—into a host of fantastic forms, here 
knotting itself into a spectral cravat, there 
expanding itself into little snake-like rings that 
seem the bonds of wedded unity with the air. 
Now its sinuosities usurp the figure of a ghostly 
corkscrew, anon it rolls away in clouds of ether, 
exploring the inmost nooks of space, and at 
last evanishing, whither none of us may know 
or tell, Who shall say after this that smoke 
isnot a thing of grace or elegance? Talk of 
the erial flittings of a Cerito or a Taglioni, 
our smoky sylph of air excels them both! 
But there at least is one consolation for us left; 
we battle not alone in the good fight. Spenser 
—the sweet, the mellifluous Spenser—has not 
disdained to speak of smoke, and has coupled 
it too with an adjective that proclaims the high 
estimation in which it was held by him. Who- 
ever chances to open the second book of the 
Fairy Queen at the ninth chapter, may stumble 
upon a verse bearing some resemblance to the 
following :— 


“Tt was a vaut ybuilt for great dispence, 

With many raunges reared hag the wall, 

And one great chimney, whose long tounell thence 

The welcome smoke forth threw.” 
The “ welcome” smoke, do you mark that, 
reader of ours? Does not your heart crow like 
chanticleer to contemplate such an epithet? 
The wetcome! aye, truly, it is welcome, for 
smoke augurs a chimney, and a chimney por- 
tends a fire, and a fire suggests the possibility 
of some culinary operation being there and 
then performed which may, within the limits 
of probability, contribute to the gratification 
of our bodily organs as the smoke has done to 
our mental ones. And herein lies the soul of 


intellect by a chain of pleasing ideas emanating 
from the consideration of only one object. 
He who can do this well is a poet, and the 
manner in which it is successfully achieved is 
poetry, and thus smoke is poetry and poetry 
is smoke, and so the synonymes run on to the 
end of the chapter. 

There is one old volume, mildewed and worm- 
eaten, staring us in the face as we write, that 
reminds us that Evelyn, its author, has not 
by any means flattered or complimented our 
favourite element—for that smoke forms an 
element of itself, we do most potently and truly 
believe. In this work, the Fumifugium, he 
thus, with malice aforethought, and not having 
the fear of a smoke-jack before his eyes, gives 
verbal vent to his o’erweening malignity. 
‘‘ This is that pernicious smoke which sullies all 
her glory, superinducing a sooty crust or fur 
upon all that it lights; spoiling the moveables, 
tarnishing the plate, gildings, and furniture, 
and corroding the very iron bars and hardest 
stones with those piercing and acrimonious 
spirits which accompany its sulphure.” Here 
is a pathetic tirade with a vengeance! How 
mournfully he bewails the tarnishing of his 
plate, when perhaps the doting driveller had 
not in his chest even a silver toothpick to spear 
a mite with. And this, too, in the days when 
Albata was a magic word unknown, and Ger- 
man silver was looked upon to be part and 
parcel of German necromancy. Verily, friend 
Evelyn, we do most strongly suspect that thy 
calumnies against smoke are in reality but the 
clumsy vehicles of an attempt to raise for thy- 
self a false reputation of grandeur which it is 
thy ambition to possess, but which it is not 
thy study to deserve. If we suspect wrongly, 
Heaven pardon the supposition ! 

It will, perhaps, hardly be conceived that 
such persevering enmity exists in the human 
race, when we inform the reader in what man- 
ner several individuals, bearing the outward 
form of humanity, have invented and discovered 
certain instruments of torture, for the purpose 
—our hand trembles as we write the word— 
for the purpose of actually abolishing smoke 
altogether. The first of these ruffians was one 
Watt, who coolly obtained a patent in the year 
1785, for a method of constructing furnaces in 
such a way as to cause the “ smoke or flame of 
the fresh fuel, in its way to the flues or chim- 
ney, to pass, together with a current of fresh 
air, through, over, or among fuel which has 
already ceased to smoke.”’ With what a san- 
guinary savage-like atrocity does he give utter- 
ance to his diabolical conceptions, but even he 
falls short in the horrible crime of anti-smokicide 
of one Chanter, who has been actually guilty 


all true poetry—the power of refreshing the 


of making some very elaborate experiments on 
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the subject. It should be understood that 
most railway companies are required by their 
acts of incorporation, to avoid the emission of 
smoke from their engines, and this is usually 
done, at great expense, by the use of coke. 
Now this—this Chanter—has concerted a vile 
scheme, that consists in the introduction of a 
deflector dipped into the burning fuel, which 
compels the smoke from the crude coal to pass 
through a mass of burning coke, which is sup- 
plied through a small door, and conducted at 
once to the back of the furnace. By this 
means, he states that “ three parts of coal may 
be used to one of coke, with very little risk of 
much smoke;” but the worst yet remains to 
be told—the plan has been found to answer, 
EX FUMO DARE LUCEM! 

We could have extended our remarks much 
farther with reference to ‘‘ Bradshaw’s Journal” 
being the medium through which the world are 
now, for the first time, made acquainted with 
the value of smoke, but we have no wish, 
when writing about smoke for others, to end in 
a puff for ourselves. So our fingers and pen 


being once more at liberty, we’ll ring the bell 
and—‘oh! Betty, is that you? Bring us a 
glass of hot whisky and water; mind, smoking 


hot—and—a cigar.” And now for a delicious 


reverie. 


METALS—THEIR COMPOUNDS AND 
USES. 


CHAPTER VI.—COPPER. 


With the exception of iron, copper is the most 
useful metal and the most extensively distri- 
buted over the earth. It is found in great 
quantities in England, Wales, Sweden, Sax- 
ony, Russia, Persia, Japan, China, many places 
in South America, and to an unimportant 
amount almost every where. It is divided into 
thirteen different kinds, and is one of the six 
primitive metals, or those which may be ob- 
tained from native ores without intricate chemical 
action. It is sometimes found in small globular 
or shapeless pieces, and not unfrequently in 
fibrous seams, but the most common and plen- 
tiful is that made from the rough ore. Next 
to silver, it is the most ductile and malleable 
of the metals, ranking fourth in these qualities. 
It is more elastic than any of the natural metals, 
being only surpassed by steel, which obtains 
that power by artistical labour. Copper is also 
the most sonorous, and, by proper amalgamates, 
produces alike the sweetest and the loudest 
sounds. It is the basis of bell metal, which, 
by due proportions of tin, can be made to emit, 


on being struck, any degree of musical into- 
nation or discordancy. 
In chemical and electrical processes, copper is 
a most important agent, and by the discovery 
of its qualities in this respect, the greatest 
revolutions in these sciences have been effected, 
It has been used from the earliest invention of 
the arts in what may be called material pur- 
poses, from the sheathing of ships to the lining 
of sauce-pans. In both of these positions it 
evinces a chemical action, which for ages was 
not understood, and consequently not provided 
against. Copper sheetings to vessels are great] 
injured by the adhesion of small shell-fish, 
which in time become impregnated with poison, 
The discovery so to manufacture copper that 
the shell-fish would not attach themselves, 
by being injured from the chemical solution, 
although effective for its purpose, is found to 
be even more destructive of the copper itself, 
the action of the sea water taking off the 
sheeting in thin flakes, The vessels which 
traffic in the principal rivers in Africa, especially 
on the gold coast, are found to be much injured 
in their sheetings by the action of these waters, 
which are so strongly impregnated with the 
poisonous deposits of decayed vegetation, as to 
possess a high chemical power. This fact has 
only been recently observed, in consequence 
of several manufacturers of copper sheeting 
having to re-sheath the vessels there trading, 
almost after every voyage, while ships lined 
with copper of the same manufacture, trading 
to other places, remain perfectly entire. The 
water in the London docks is so poisonous, 
from the vast body of copper reposing there, 
that scarcely an instance is on record of a 
person falling in being rescued from death, 
although only a very few minutes in immersion. 
The unwholesome and even dangerous results 
that follow from cooking in copper or brass 
sauce-pans, may be avoided by attention to 
this fact, that it is not in the process of heating 
or boiling that any poisonous quality impreg- 
nates itself with the food ; it is when the food 
is left in the vessel to cool that the absorbing 
heat draws from the metal its unwholesomeness, 
and renders the partaking of such food dangers 
ous. It should be removed when hot, and the 
vessel be carefully cleared before it cools. 
The Egyptians, in the earliest periods of 
their history, were intimately acquainted with 
the properties of copper ; their scientific infor- 
mation enabled them so to temper this metal, 
as to make it superior to our finest steel. The 
drills and other instruments with which they 
cut and smoothed the granite and porphyry of 
their monuments and statues, were of copper, 
and when these early productions of the chisel 


are investigated, when the high polish and 
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exquisite finish given to the grotesque and 


even hideous forms of Coptic workmanship 
are properly appreciated, the wonder of such 
perfection in early art will be increased by a 
knowledge of the tools by which such excellence 
was attained. In the tombs, and in the quar- 
ries of Upper Egypt, where the marks of the 
drill may yet be seen upon the rock, and the 
carvings of the sculptor’s chisel yet traced upon 
the solid wall, showing the progress he made in 
his art, copper tools and wooden mallets have 
been found, the former of which fit the rocky cut- 
tings, while the indentions on the mallet, and the 
worn top of the wooden handled tool, show that 
they have been used to violent contact; yet 
let the modern artist take these instruments of 
the dreamy past into his hand, and apply them 
to their original purpose, and the copper tool 
will bend almost like a piece of lead. This 
fact shows that during the long period which 
has elapsed since the artificial tempering was 
given to the copper, Nature has re-asserted her 
supremacy, and the metal gone back to its 
original state. It has yielded to the action of 
the air, it has obeyed the primal law of earth, 
and not until the deep learning of the priests 
of the Pharoahs shall have re-visited us, will 
we be able to give to copper so high a temper 
or so fine an edge. 

These early instructors of the human race 
also excelled in the manufacture of brass; 
from them probably the artificers of Moses 
acquired a knowledge of this compound, to 
decorate the tabernacle with its ornaments; 
from the Egyptians also did the Greeks 
learn the value of this metal, and they in turn 
taught it to the civilized world. Brass is com- 
posed of copper and zinc, two-thirds of the first 
and one-third of the other. It retains all the 
ductile qualities of copper, and no small por- 
tion of its sonorous power, softened and shrilled 
by the zinc. It is not, however, so malleable, 
except when at a given degree of heat; hence 
the necessity of brass being principally manu- 
factured in the mould. There is every reason 
to suppose that the ancient tempering of copper 
was conveyed also to brass, as the Greek and 
Roman swords were of that metal. These 
instruments of slaughter, surpassed only in 
destructiveness by the invention of gunpowder, 
could not have been so fatal to the vanquished, 
80 powerful in the hands of the conqueror of 
the Mede, unless some more cunning quality 
was given to the metal than that of which 
we possess a knowledge. The dangerous re- 
lation of copper to the blood, of which we know 
at least as much as to teach us to guard against 
its effects, must, however, have been present 
in all its force in the Grecian sword. In the 
historical accounts of the vast numbers who 


fell beneath its murderous agency, we learn 
little of the merely wounded; there is scarcely 
any account of those who crawled away from 
the scene of slaughter; the detail is at once 
filled up by the statement that so many were 
slain upon a given spot, so many fell on some 
dreadful day. If we moderns have refined 
upon the dreadful science of war, there is at 
least this one small reason for Hope to linger 
on a battle-field, that the flesh cuts of the 
hero’s sword of pliant steel, if not too deep, 
have some chance of cure. 

In whatever position brass is seen in our 
manufactures, beauty, elegance, perfection, and 
variety shine around it. Its use and value as 
wire are almost beyond estimate; so fine may 
its ductile thread be made, that gauze, almost 
as pliant as dressed lace, may be manufactured 
from it, while the delightful tones struck from 
it in many musical instruments render it a 
valuable agent in the hands of mental culture 
and social civilization. While we give to the 
artizan all praise for the rich volume of sound 
extractable from the piano, let us think on the 
wondrous alliances between nature and art, by 
which so much delight is made to issue from 
what, in the hands of another branch of art, 
might have contained the elaborate tracery of 
the engraver’s handiwork, or been a legal por- 
tion of the circulating medium in the shape of 
a half-farthing. 

Corinthian brass is a compound derived from 
no minute research of science, from no inad- 
vertent accident, but from one of the fiery 
tempests of Greek and Roman war. At the 
last decline of the famed republics, which so 
long had been the pioneers of civilization, the 
Achzans stood alone against the encroachments 
of the Roman power. The last stronghold of 
the once great in mind and puissant of arm was 
the rock of Corinth; pressed in by Lucius 
Mummius, the Roman consul, that rich and 
gorgeously adorned city, hallowed by all the 
sublimities of art, guarded by the strong de- 
fences of nature, and inspired by the proud 
devotion of the small wreck of Grecian patriots, 
refused to open its gates to the destroyer. But 
while they withstood the sword, they fell before 
the flame: the infuriated Roman mounted the 
crackling breach, gave the city to be sacked, 
and while its inhabitants underwent the but- 
chery common to a successful siege, its towers, 
its temples, and all its pillared pride were wrapt 
in flame; and from the mass of its molten 
treasures, from its pure vessels and ornaments 
of gold, silver, and copper, was gathered an 
amalgamatic derisively called Corimthian brass. 
It has been hoasted that the Roman wars car- 
ried art and civilization in their train; along 
the Mediterranean they instituted the redeeming 
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influences of commerce, in their reduction of 
Scythia, Gaul, and Britain; the price of con- 

quest was teaching the rude inhabitants how to 

make bread and cheese—(the first biscuits in 

England were made by the Normans in the, 
Tower)—but all which the world gained by the 

final subjugation of Greece was an acquaintance 

with a metallic compound which any brazier’s 

apprentice may produce. 

Bronze was in high repute at Rome, and 
from it were cast statues, medallions, and coins. 
It is a compound of copper and tin, and pos- 
sesses the remarkable faculty of compressing 
its pores so as to resist the action of the weather. 
Thus two pieces of metal of a given size, one 
of copper and another of tin, on being fused 
together, will be of a less size than when 
separate, This is one of the evidences pro- 
duced by scientific theorists, who declare that 
there is a vacant space between the minutest 
particles of matter,—that stone is only sand, 
deprived by chemical action of these vacancies 
—that gold, though porous, is less so than 
other metals, and therefore capable of greater 
distension—and that the particles of tin, in- 
fusing themselves between those of copper, as 
well as entering into them, make a more solid 
metal, and therefore occupy less space, while 
the compound throws off the air instead of 
imbibing it, and, possessing little or no air, is 
impregnable to water. It is this latter quality 
which makes it so valuable for molten statues, 
and which, while it retains all the firmness and 
resistance of copper, protects it from the tarnish 
of brass. Bronze retains the impressions of a 
die as correctly and lastingly as copper, and 
copies from the mould with a fidelity equal to 
the finest compounds. 

Brass, with various alloys, is a valuable 
solder ; it is prepared for this purpose with more 
or less of copper or tin, sometimes even with 
silver, according to the quality of the metal 
requiring its adhesive aid. Brass is the only 
compound which will solder iron, and by it 
sheets of copper are joined together with ex- 
quisite fineness, in consequence of the affinity 
which subsists between it and zinc. 

The sulphate of copper is that powerful salt 
known as blue vitriol, which is composed of 
the oxyde of copper and sulphuric acid. This 
latter is the operative agent by which all mineral 
sulphates are made. It is a chemical combi- 
nation of sulphur and oxygen, and well known 
by the name of vitriol. Its manufacture is one 
of the most dangerous operations, the gas being 
the quickest and most subtle enemy to respira- 
tion. When sulphur is heated to a degree equal 
to 302, it evaporates by spontaneous combus- 
tion, burns blue, with a suffocating odour if in 


the least exposed to the air. Its vapour is 


carefully preserved in vessels or tubes, in pas. 
sing through which it is sent in contact with an 
opposing stream of oxygen gas, and their 
combination ascending by an outlet to another 
vessel, forms sulphuric acid. The oxyde of 
metals is that portion of their surface acted on 
by the atmospheric air, and evidenced by rust, 
Sulphuric acid applied to this material converts 
it into sulphate; consequently there are sul- 
phates of all the metals except those that are 
impregnable to the air, such as gold, platina, 
&c., which oxydise in so slight a degree through 
the longest period, as not to be perceptible, 
The sulphate of copper, in addition to its arti- 
ficial manufacture, is found in a natural state, 
even in a liquid form, in many copper mines; 
it is so made by water percolating through the 
ores, having previously passed through pyrites, 
and thus imbibed the sulphuric influence of 
that product. When so found, the watery par- 
ticles of the liquid are reduced by heat in vessels 
of copper, and being left to crystalize, form 
a perfect sulphate. When swallowed, it causes 
violent and painful retchings; it is harsh to 
the taste, affecting the palate with a disagreeable 
metallic sensation. 

The acetate of copper is a salt obtained by 
acetic acid being applied to metal, in the same 
way as to produce the sulphate. Acetic acid 
is formed from the sour properties of vegetables 
and fruits; vinegar is the most common of this 
kind of acid. When the acetate is obtained 
from brass it is called verdigris, an important 
ingredient in painting and dyeing, and to pro- 
cure which thin sheets of the metal are placed 
between the shells of crushed grapes, as they 
come from the wine press, the acid qualities of 
which chemically produce the acetate required. 
This is scraped off, and the plates are again 
submitted to the same process until completely 
worn away. This explains to the housewife 
who delights in jams and jellies, why verdigris 
will grow upon her brazen vessels; it is a libel on 
her industry ; it shows that she has not carefully 
scoured her pans, but set them by damp, and 
impregnated with the acid qualities of her 
plumbs and gooseberries. The damp produces 
tarnish, which is the beginning of rust ; thus 
the metal is oxydised; the acid then acts on 
the oxyde, and the acetate by its presence 
proclaims that nature will be industrious if the 
housewife will not. Perhaps the addition to 
her vocabulary of these very learned words 
will induce her to be more careful in future, 
and prevent her poisoning the household with 
her sweets, for if the jam or jelly be left to cool 
in the brass pan, as we have already stated, she 
may rest assured that death is in the pot. 

The copper mines of Cornwall have proved 
to be the richest in the world. ‘The amount of 
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wealth drawn from them is altogether incalcu- 
lable. They were known to the Pheenicians 
ere the hostile tribes of Israel, under Joshua, 
drove them from the borders of Zidon; they 
were known to the Romans ere Constantine 
plated his diadem with a cross; yet it was not 
until the century preceding this that they were 
in full work, or any idea entertained of their 
immense extent. It is stated in an authenti- 
cated account of these mines, that the amount 
of copper, after being purified, extracted during 
the following periods, averaged the quantities 
annexed :— 
From 1726 to 1735 .. 700 tons per annum. 
— 1766 to 1775 ..2650 —— 

This increase, however, was placed into the 
shade of prosperous working in 1798, when 
the product of pure copper was 5000 tons. 
By the aid of superior machinery, by increased 
exertion, and by a superior knowledge in the 
science of metallurgy, the annual produce at 
the present day is 12,000 tons of a metal worth 
£100 per ton! Thus, from one district, in one 
article, is there an increase in the wealth of 
Britain to the extent of £1,200,000. Notwith- 
standing the amount which used formerly to be 
obtained from the Anglesea mines, the entire 
yearly value of British copper, out of the 
Cornwall district, is not estimated to exceed 


£3000, the metal, however widely spread, being 
in quantities too small to yield a_ profitable 
return to the expense of working. 

Although the vast supply of native metal is 
more than sufficient for British wants, great 
quantities of copper ore are imported into 


England, especially from South America. 
This ore undergoes in this country all its pro- 
cesses of refinement and manufacture into 
sheeting, when it is again exported for foreign 
use. It is this skill in the arts and sciences 
which gives to the British artizan the markets 
of the world, which enables him to convert 
the riches of other countries into the wealth of 
his own, which adds to the importance of his 
commercial relations, and makes him the herald 
of civilization, although, alas! like the pro- 
phets who went forth of old, he is not welcomed 
nor rewarded as he should be. 


Bodily and Mental Exercise.—It is certain that as in the 
body, when no labour or natural exercise is used, the 

irits, which want their due employment, turn against 
the constitution, and find work for themselves in a de- 
structive way; so in a soul or mind unexercised, and 
which languishes for want of action and employment, the 
thoughts and affections, being obstructed in their due 
course, and deprived of their natural energy, raise dis- 
quiet, and foment a rancorous eagerness and tormenting 
irritation. The temper from hence becomes more impo- 
tent in passion, more incapable of real moderation, and, 
like prepared feul, readily takes fire by the least spark.— 
Shalesbury. 


RANDOM READINGS rrom THE POETS 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE, 


JOHN KEATS. 


We need scarcely inform the reader how 
highly we venerate, and how passionately we 
admire the poets of all ages and climes, from 
Moses down to the latest light of our own day. 
From the first dawn of poetic taste in our 
minds, the amount of pure enjoyment and 
elevating instruction we have received from 
these, ‘‘the living of the earth,” makes us 
grateful to that power which inspired them, and 
sent them into the world as the prophets and 
purifiers of their race. We would not have 
blotted out from our memory the thrilling and 
melodious language, the benevolent and ex- 
alted sentiments, and the enchanting pictures 
which the poets have given to us, for all the 
mere wealth and power which man could shower 
upon us. How often in our thoughtful boy- 
hood have we stolen away from too early and 
too painful toil; from the miseries and priva- 
tions of our paternal dwelling, to snatch a brief 
mental feast from the pages of a Pope, a Prior, 
a Gay, and more especially aGoldsmith! How 
often in our no less struggling manhood have 
we loaded our person with stray volumes of 
Byron and his illustrious cotemporaries, and 
taking advantage of the tranquil summer day, 
gone far into the country, and in the green 
nook of some favourite wood, become uncon- 
scious of all save the beauty of the scene, and 
the wild dreams and feelings of the genius 
whose spirit enthralled us! How often have 
we pilfered from ourselves a few hours of need- 
ful rest, and in the awful noon of the dreamy 
midnight detached ourselves from the world, 
and on the wings of another’s fancy and our 
own, ‘‘ soared into the heaven of heavens and 
drank empyrean air.” 

Feeling a proper appreciation of the inex- 
haustible poetical treasures which from time to 
time have been laid open to us, we feel, we 
hope, laudably disposed to lay before such of 
our readers as have had no opportunity of ex- 
amining the casket, a few randomly-chosen 
gems for their inspection, and in doing so, we 
hope to awaken a desire and a determination 
to seek for themselves those rich veins of men- 
tal gold which run through the writings of our 
living and lately deceased poets. We have 
laid down for ourselves no settled or systematic 
plan whereby we may be guided in our pleasant 
labour, but as our reading has always been 
more desultory than otherwise, and as we have 
looked for beauties instead of blemishes, we 
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propose to adhere to the method, or rather 
want of method, which is one of our peculiar 
characteristics. We will, like a buoyant child, 
go out in search of enjoyment, and deviating 
from the dusty high road of literature, get into 
flowery nooks and rich luxuriant fields of 
thought, as our fancy or feeling may dictate, 
and gather a garland of sweets for our mutual 
solace and benefit. 


The poems which are most conveniently at 
hand, and which we have recently read with 
most intense and unqualified pleasure, are those 
of the poor martyr of disease and harsh criti- 
cism, John Keats. 


This highly-gifted but sensitive young man 
was born in obscurity in the year 1817, and 
died in Rome, where he was interred, at the 
age of twenty-four years. On his death-bed 
he made use of that beautiful, touching, and 
poetical expression,—‘“‘ I feel as if the daisies | 
were already growing over me,” and he said, 
“let my epitaph be ‘ here lies one whose name 
was written in water.’’’ What this child of 
genius might have attained had he been spared 
for a longer life, it is difficult to conjecture, 
but if the beautiful things he has left us may 
be considered as an earnest of greater powers 
which lay within him, what might we not have 
hoped from his maturer judgment, and the 
chastened exuberance of his wonderful imagi- 
nation? As it is, we think he has a claim toa 
place in the first rank of the poets of the nine- 
teenth century, and we feel confident that 
posterity will award to him no lower a position. 
In all that he has written we see the yearnings 
of a great and pure spirit, loving poesy, which 
is a mingling of beauty and truth, for its own 
precious sake, and burning to leave a name 
behind it which should be imperishable. This 
has been partially accomplished, and perhaps 
completely so, but this we are not presump- 
tuous enough to maintain. Taking the old 
mythology of Greece as the ground-work of 
his finest poems, he has, if possible, made 
what he has touched more interestingly beauti- 
ful than he found it, and he spoke too timidly 
when he said,—“‘ I hope I have not in too late 
a day touched the beautiful mythology of 
Greece, and dulled its brightness; for I wish 
to try once more before I bid it farewell.” 


We must, however, let the poet speak for 
himself, for we feel assured he will do so much 
more to the reader’s satisfaction. Here is in 
our opinion a most splendid passage, which is 
from the opening of “‘ Endymion.” The first 
line is a complete poem in itself, and contains 
a great intellectual truth :— 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever; 


Its loveliness increases; it will never 


A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 


Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 


Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’erdarken'd ways 
Made for our searching : yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, and moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 

With the green world they live in; and clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
‘Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest brake, 
Rich with the sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms: 
And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or read: 

An endless fountain of immortal drink 

Pouring unto us from the heaven's brink.” 


If any one can read this without feeling its 
beauty we do not envy him, nor ought he to 


go any further with us, but we will not believe 
that a refined mind can fail to admire it. What 
an eye had Keats for rich and gorgeous colours! 


And how, like a skillful painter, he ble 


nds 


them so as to give harmony to the whole. 
“Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-ros 
blooms.” What a glowing line is this! It 
absolutely dazzles our mental vision. This 
peculiar quality is richly apparent through al 


his poetry, which we shall bye and bye, h 


ave 


occasion to see. Farther on in the poem of 


Endymion he gives us proof of his knowledge 


of the details of external nature, and of 


power to dash off a picture of rural beauty, 


whose freshness and sweetness is almost pal 
ble to the sense. Such is the following :— 


“ Many and many a verse I hope to write, 
Before the daisies, vermeil-rim’d and white, 
Hide in deep herbage; and e’er yet the bees 
Hum about globes of clover and sweet peas.” 


“She led him, like some midnight spirit-nurse 
Of happy changes in emphatic dreams, 
Along a path between two little streams,— 
Guarding his forehead, with her round elbow, 
From low-grown branches, and his footsteps slow 
From stumbling over stumps and hillocks small; 
Until they came to where these streamlets fall, 
With mingled bubblings and a gentle rush, 
Into a river, clear, brimful, and flush 
With crystal mocking of the earth and sky.” 


The maiden here alluded to, is Peona the 


voted sister of Endymion, who, seeing that 
his spirit is troubled, she knows not why, litt 
an angel leads him from the crowd into thi 


delicious retreat, this snatch of Eden as descri 
by the poet, and there after a sweet sleep, 


his 


pa- 


de- 


bed 


= 
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discloses to Peona the secret of his melancholy. 
Listen to the connecting passage, which, were 
it not for its most exquisite beauty, might 
soothe us into a tranquil slumber. 


“So she was gently glad to see him laid 
Under her favourite bower’s quiet shade, 
On her own couch, new made of flower leaves, 
Dried carefully on the cooler side of sheaves 
When last the sun his autumn tresses shook, 
And the tann'd harvesters rich armsful took. 
Soon was he quieted to slumberous rest, 
But, ere it crept upon him, he had prest 
Peona's busy hand against his lips, 
And still, a-sleeping, held her finger-tips 
In tender pressure. And asa willow keeps 
A patient watch over the stream that creeps 
Windingly by it, so the quiet maid 
Held her in peace; so that a whispering blade 
Of grass, a wailful knat, a bee bustling 
Down in the blue-bells, or a wren light rustling 
Among sere leaves and twigs, might all be heard.” 


What a perfect summer picture is this! We 
would give a whole book of our own rhymes 
to be the author of this delectable snatch of 
genuine poesy. 

In description of the passion of desire, did 
Ovid, or Moore, or Byron ever excel the fol- 
lowing few words? We think not. Ovid is 
far too gross. Byron and Moore were capable 
of it, but seldom expressed the feeling ina 
manner like the following :— 


“Tt was a jasmine bower, all bestrown 
With golden moss. His every sense had grown 
Ethereal for pleasure; ‘bove his head 
Flew a delight half-graspable; his tread 
Was Hespereon; to his capable ears 
Silence was music from the holy spheres; 
A dewy luxury was in his eyes; 
The little flowers felt his pleasant sighs, 
And stirr'd them faintly.” 


If there be a fault, which we take to be an 
excess of beauty, in the poems of Keats, it 
ishis inexhaustible richness of language, his 
profusion of splendid imagery, his gorgeous 
colouring and sprinkling of brilliancy, which 
from their brightness and sweetness bring a 
sense of langour over the soul, and we are 
compelled to lay down his book from weariness, 
atthe same time that we wonder and admire 
what he has written. In many respects he 
resembles his friend and brother poet, Shelley. 
He has the same redundancy of luscious words 
and images, though he expressed his ideas in a 
less mystical way, and had a less elevated ob- 
ject in his poetry. He has the same ethereal 
and world-removed spirit, but less philosophy 
than Shelley. Keats loves poetry for the 
dreams which it affords him, and the pleasure 
hehas in giving utterance to them in song. 


Shelley has the same pure and unrestrained im- 
agination, the same relish in revelling in it, 
but he evidently seems anxious to use it as a 
vehicle to convey to the world his peculiar 
hopes and visions of a higher destiny for man- 
kind. 

The poem Endymion, from which we have 
quoted, is so filled with music and sweet de- 
scription, that it is with great difficulty that we 
pass over them. We have, however, plenty 
in the book worthy of our notice, and as we 
intend devoting only one paper to each poet, 
we must endeavour to condense the merits of 
each within his allotted space. We will now 
take a few choice morsels from the poem of 
‘* Lamia,” which is founded on an old legend 
of a youth going to Corinth, meeting a fair 
woman, ‘‘ who pressed him to stay with her; 
that she would sing and play for him and give 
him delicious wine to drink; that no man 
should molest him, and that she would love 
him and live and die with him. The young 
man, unable to restrain his passions, went along 
with her, stayed with her some time, and then 
married her. Among the wedding guests was 
one Appollonius, who discovered that the 
seeming woman was only a serpent, or a 
‘* Lamia,” and that her furniture and gold were 
nothing but illusions. When she saw herself 
discovered, she wept and desired Appollonius 
to be silent, but he would not, so that when 
he spoke of her mystery, all her plate, gold, 
and costly things, together with herself, van- 
ished away in an instant.” 

Such is the story upon which the poem is 
founded, and the poet has made the very best 
of his materials. The poem opens with a 
description of Hermes’ visit to earth in search 
of amcious pastime. He had heard of a 
aymph, beautiful and worshipped by the satyrs, 
who was concealed somewhere in the Island of 
Crete. Hither had he come to search for her, 
and wandering about in pursuance of his ob- 
ject, he came— 


“Until he found a palpitating snake, 
Bright, and cirque-enchant in a dusky brake.” 


“She was a gordian shape of dazzling hue, 
Vermillion-spotted, golden, green, and blue; 
Striped like a zebra, freckled like a pard, 

Eyed like a peacock, and all crimson barr'd; 
And full of silver moons, that, as she breathed, 
Dissolved, or brighter shone, or interwreathed 
Their lustres with the gloomier tapestries— 

So rainbow-sided, touched with miseries, 

She seemed at once some penanced lady-elf, 
Some demon’s mistress, or the demon’s self. 
Upon her crest she wore a wannish fire 
Sprinkled with stars, like Ariadne’s tiar; 

Her head was serpent, but ah, bitter sweet! 
She had a woman’s mouth with all its pearls completo; 
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And for her eyes, what could such eyes do there 
But weep, and weep, that they were born so fair, 
As Proserpine still weeps for her Sicilian air. 

Her throat was serpent, but the words she spake 
Came, as through bubbling honey, for Love’s sake.” 


Is not this a fascinating passage? We fancy 
that we stand rivetted to the spot in contem- 
plation of this splendid and mysterious creature, 
this dazzling reptile. This is another proof of 
the intensely vivid impression of colours which 
the poet’s vision was capable of receiving. 

This ‘‘ Lamia,” by the aid of Hermes, as- 
sumes the shape of a beautiful woman, and 
contrives to seduce and entangle a youth named 
Lycius, upon whom she has cast an eye of 
desire. At atime when they are together she 
reproaches him for his coldness. Hear his 
reply. 
“He answered, bending to her open eyes, 

Where he was mirror’d small in Paradise,— 

‘My silver planet, both of eve and morn! 

Why will you plead yourself so sad forlorn, 

While I am striving how to fill my heart 

With deeper crimson, and a double smart ? 

How to entangle, trammel up, and snare 

Your soul in mine, and labyrinth you there, 

Like the hid scent in an unbudded rose?” 


The two lines marked in italics are perfect 
gems, if a distinction may be made where all 
is beautiful. Here is an inimitable description 
of the bridal banquet room :— 


“Of wealthy lustre was the banquet room, 
Filled with pervading brilliance and perfume: 
Before each lucid pannel fuming stood 
A censer fed with myrrh and spiced wood, 
Each by a sacred tripod held aloft, 

Whose slender feet wide-swerved upon the soft 
Wool-woofed carpets: fifty wreaths of smoke 
From fifty censers their light voyage took 

To the high roof, still mimic’d as they rose 
Along the mirrored walls by twin-clouds odorous. 
Twelve sphered tables by silk seats insphered, 
High as the level of a man’s breast rear’d 

On libbard’s paws, upheld the heavy gold 

Of cups and goblets, and the store thrice told 
Of Ceres’ horn, and, in huge vessels, wine 
Came from the gloomy tun with merry shine. 
Thus loaded with a feast the tables stood, 
Each shrining in the midst the image of a god.” 


Any farther quotation from the poem of 
‘* Lamia” to convince our readers of its singular 
beauty, we think would be unnecessary after 
the above glorious piece of description, which, 
we will venture to say, has not been surpassed 
by any known poet. 

The next is a most touching love-story 
called ‘‘ Isabella,” which is of a simpler, but 
not less pleasing character than the foregoing. 


pluck a jewel here and there, without entering 
into the complete history of the unfortunate 
lovers. 


“ With every morn their love grew tenderer, 

With every eve deeper and tenderer still, 

He might not in house, field, or garden stir, 
But her full shape would all his being fill; 

And his continual voice was pleasanter 
To her, than noise of trees or hidden rill; 

Her lute-string gave an echo of his name, 

She spoilt her half done broidery with the same. 


He knew whose gentle hand was at the latch, 
Before the door had given her to his eyes, 

And from her chamber-window he would catch 
Her beauty farther than the falcon spies; 

And constant as her vespers would he watch, 
Because her face was turned to the same skies; 

And with sick longing all the night outwear, 

To hear her morning step upon the stair. 


Parting they seemed to tread upon the air, 
Twin-roses by the zephyr blown apart 

Only to meet again more close, and share 
The inward fragrance of each other's heart.” 


| 
| 


What mortal who hath lost a near and dea, 
friend will not find his heart respond to the fol- 
lowing solemn but beautiful truth? We have 
felt it a hundred times. 


“ Who hath not loiter’d in a green church-yard, 
And let his spirit, like a demon mole, 
Work through the clayey soil and gravel hard, 
To see skull, coffin’d bones, and funeral stole; 
Pitying each form that hungry Death hath marr'd 
And filling it once more with human soul ?” 


The lover of poor Isabella is murdered by her 
wealthy kinsmen and buried in a wood. She 
is told in a dream where he lies; she hastens 
to the spot; disentombs him with her ow) 
delicate hands, cuts off his head, washes it and 
combs its hair— 


“ Then in a silken scarf,—sweet with the dews 

Of precious flowers pluck’d in Araby, 

And divine liquids come with odorous ooze 
Through the cold serpent pipe refreshfully,— 

She wrapp’d it up; and for its tomb did choose 
A garden-pot, wherein she laid it by, 

And covered it with mould, and o’er it set 

Sweet Basil, which her tears kept ever wet. 


And she forgot the stars, the moon, the sun, 
And she forgot the blue above the trees, 

And she forgot the dells where waters run, 
And she forgot the chilly autumn breeze; 

She had no knowledge when the day was done, 
And the new morn she saw not, but in peace 

Hung over her sweet Basil evermore, 

And moistened it with tears unto the core.” 


From this succinct coronal of poesy we will 


Her wicked kinsmen, finding her continually #) 
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the Basil-pot, take advantage of her temporary 
‘absence, and remove the head of her lover, 
‘but their crime of murder being soon after 
| discovered, they are sent to banishment.— 
Meantime the broken-hearted Isabella pines 
|for the loss of her singular treasure, and dies. 
Such is this touching and delightful poem, 
which to be properly appreciated should be 
read line for line to the end. 

Another splendid poem, ‘‘ The Eve of St. 
Agnes,” is the next, and we only regret that 
we have not space to admit of extracts from 
it. Indeed the book is full of true poetry 
from back to back, and we sincerely hope 
that the specimens, taken at random, which 
we lay before our readers, will tempt them to 
seck for themselves, and enjoy more completely 
the mental and intellectual banquet which the 
genius of John Keats has prepared. 

In conclusion, we beg to express our con- 
viction that, in proportion as men’s minds be- 
come refined and unvitiated, will the splendid 
fragments of our author become read and ad- 
mired. He is already loved by menof pure and 
high intellectual endowments, and that he may 
become more familiar to the intelligent multi- 
tude is a “‘ consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” The fact that he has been, and is 
almost adored by the greatest poets of this 
century, might, perhaps, have done away with 
the necessity of our humble remarks, but we 
hope we may be an instrument, however in- 
significant, of calling the attention of a few of 
our fellow men to the enjoyment there is in 
store for them. 


A SAIL ON THE RIVER PLATA. 
BY A MODERN TRAVELLER. 


On the morning of July the fifth we stood 
Mut of the splendid harbour of Rio de Janiero. 
In our passage of the Plata we saw nothing 
particular, excepting shoals of porpoises many 

hundreds in number. The whole sea was in 
[places furrowed by them; and a most extra- 
{'dinary spectacle was presented, as hundreds, 
proceeding together by jumps in which their 
whole bodies were exposed, thus cut the water. 
fg hen the ship was running nine knots these 
animals could cross and recross the bows with 
the greatest ease and then dash away right 
Bbead. As soon as we entered the estuary of 
Bitte Plata, the weather was very unsettled. 
One dark night we were surrounded by numer- 
fs seals and penguins, which made such 
#tange noises that the officer on watch reported 
fe could hear the cattle bellowing on shore. 
#9 a second night we witnessed a splendid 
@cene of natural fireworks; the mast head and 


yard arm ends shone with St. Elmo’s light, and 
the form of the vane could almost be traced as 
if it had been rubbed with phosphorus. The 
sea was so highly luminous that the tracks of 
the penguins were marked by a fiery wake, and 
lastly the darkness of the sky was momentarily 
illuminated by the most vivid lightning. Mal- 
donado is situated on the northern bank of the 
Plata, and at this quiet little place we deter- 
mined to rendezvous. It is a forlorn little 
town; built, as is universally the case in these 
countries, with the streets running at right 
angles with each other, and having in the mid- 
dle alarge plaza or square, which, from its 
size, renders the scantiness of the population 
more evident and more unsociable. It possesses 
scarcely any trade, the exports being confined 

to a few hides and living cattle. The inhabi- 

tants are chiefly landowners, together with a 

few shopkeepers and the necessary tradesmen, 

such as blacksmiths and carpenters, who do 

nearly all the business for a circuit of fifty 

miles round. The features of the country along 

the whole northern bank of the Plata are flat 

and uninteresting. The scenery is very cold, 

there is scarcely a house, an enclosed piece of 

ground, or even a tree to give it an air of cheer- 

fulness. Still there is a charm in the uncon- 

fined feeling of walking over boundless plains 

of turf. Moreover, if your view be limited to 

asmall space, many objects possess beauty. 

The birds are brilliantly coloured, and the 

bright green sward, browzed short by the cattle, 

is ornamented all over by beautiful flowers, 

among which, a plant looking like the daisy 

claimed the place of an old friend. What 

would a naturalist say to whole plains so thickly 

covered with the Verbena Melindres, as even 

at a distance to appear of the most gaudy scar- 

let. Imay mention, as a proof how cheap 

every thing is here, that I paid only two dollars 

a day, or eight shillings, for two men, together 

with a troop of a dozen riding horses. My 

companions were all well armed with pistols 

and sabres, a precaution which I thought rather 

unnecessary ; but the first piece of news we 

heard, was that the day before a traveller from 

Monte Video had been found dead on the road 

with his throat cut. This happened close to a 

cross, the record of a former murder. 

On the first night we slept at a retired little 
country house, and there I soon found out 
that I possessed two or three articles, especially 
a pocket compass, which created unbounded 
astonishment. In every house I was asked to 
shew the compass ; and by its aid, together with 
amap, to point out the direction of various 
places. It excited the liveliest admiration that 
J astranger should know the road (for direction 
and road are synonymous in this open country) 
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to places where I had never been. At one 
house, a young woman who was ill in bed sent 
to intreat me to come and shew her the com- 
pass. If their surprise were great, mine was 
greater, to find such ignorance among people 
who possessed their thousands of cattle, and 
‘‘Estancias” of great extent. It can only be 
accounted for by the circumstance that this re- 
tired part of the country is seldom visited by 
foreigners. I was asked whether the earth or 
sun moved—whether it were hotter or colder to 
the north—where Spain was, and many other 
such questions. The greater number of the 
inhabitants had an indistinct idea that England, 
London, and North America, were different 
names for the same place; but the better in- 
formed well knew that London and North 
America were separate countries close together, 
and that England was a large town in London! 
I carried with me some Promethean matches 
which I ignited by biting; it was thought so 
wonderful that a man should strike fire with 
his teeth, that it was usual to collect the whole 
family to see it. I was once offered a dollar 
for a single one. Washing my face in the 
morning also caused much speculation ; a supe- 
rior tradesman closely questioned me upon so 
singular a practice, and likewise why on board 
we wore our beards; for he had heard that we 
did so. This man eyed me with much suspi- 
cion; perhaps he had heard of ablutions in the 
Mahomedan religion, and knowing me to be a 
heretic, probably came to the conclusion that 
all heretics were Turks. It is the general 
custom in this country to ask for a night’s 
lodging at the first convenient house. The 
astonishment at the compass, and my other 
feats in jugglery, was to a certain degree ad- 
vantageous, as with that and long stories my 
guide told of my breaking stones, knowing 
venomous from harmless snakes, collecting 
insects, &c., I repaid them for their hospitality. 
The next day we rode to the village of Las 
Minas ; the country is rather more hilly, but 
so thinly inhabited that during the whole day 
we scarcely met with a single person. Las 
Minas is much smaller even than Maldonado. 
It is seated on a little plain and is surrounded 
by low rocky mountains, It is of the usual 
symmetrical form, and with its whitewashed 
church standing in the centre had rather a 
pretty appearance. 

At night we stopped at a Pulperia or drink- 
ing shop. During the evening a great number 
of Gauchos came in to drink spirits and smoke 
cigars; their appearance is very striking, they 
are generally tall and handsome, but with a 
proud and dissolute expression of countenance. 
They frequently wear their mustachoes and 
long black hair curling down their backs. With 


their brightly coloured garments, great spurs 
clanking about their heels, and knives stuck 
as daggers (and often so used) at their waists, 
they look a very different race of men from 
what might be expected from their name of 
Gauchos, orsimple countrymen. Their polite. 
ness is excessive ; they never drink their spirits 
without expecting you to taste it; but whilst 
making their exceedingly graceful bow, they 
seem quite as ready, if occasion offered, to cut 
your throat. The next night we went to the 
house of a rich landed proprietor, Don Juan 
Fuentes not personally known to either of my 
companions. On approaching the house of a 
stranger it is usual to follow several little pieces 
of etiquette; riding slowly up to the door, the 
salutation of ave maria is given, and until 
somebody come out and ask you to alight it 
is not customary even to get off your horse, 
Having entered the house, some general con- 
versation is kept up for a few minutes till per. 
mission be asked to pass the night there. This 
is granted as a matter of course. The stranger 
then takes his meals with the family, anda 
room is assigned him, where, with, the horse- 
cloths belonging to his recado (or saddle of 
the Pampas) he makes his bed. It is curious 
how similar circumstances produce such similar) 
results in manners. At the Cape of Good| 
Hope, the same hospitality and very nearly 
the same points of etiquette are observed. The 
difference, however, between the character of 
the Spaniard aud the Dutch boor is shown, by 
the former, never asking his guest a single 
question beyond the strictest rules of politeness, 
whilst the honest Dutchman demands where he 
has been, where he is going, what is his busi- 
ness, and even how many brothers, sisters, or 
children he may happen to have. 

Shortly after our arrival at Don Juan’s, one 
of the large herds of cattle was driven towards 
the house, and three beasts were picked out to 
be slaughtered for the establishment. These 
half wild cattle are very active, and knowing 
full well the fatal Lazo, they led the horsesa 
long and laborious chase. After witnessing 
the rude wealth displayed in the number d 
cattle, men, and horses, Don Juan’s miserable| 
house was quite curious. The floor consisted 
of hardened mud, and the windows were with- 
out glass; the furniture of the sitting room 
boasted only of a few of the roughest chain 
and stools, with a couple of tables. The sup- 
per, although several strangers were present, 
consisted of two huge piles, one of roast bee, 
the other of boiled, with some pieces of pump 
kin, besides this latter there was no other vege- 
table, and not even a morsel of bread. For 
drinking, a large earthenware jug of wate 
served the whole party. Yet this man was the 
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owner of several square miles of land, of which 
nearly every acre would produce corn, and 
with a little trouble all the common vegetables. 
The evening was spent in smoking, with a 
little impromptu singing accompanied by the 
guitar. The signoritas all sat together in one 
corner of the room and did not sup with the 
men. So many works have been written about 
these countries that it is almost superfluous to 
describe either the Lazo or the Bolas. The 
Gaucho when he is going to use the Lazo keeps 
asmall coil in his bridle hand, and in the other 
holds the running noose, which is made very 
large, generally having a diameter of about 
eight feet. This he whirls round his head, and 
by the dexterous movement of his wrist keeps 
the noose open; then throwing it he causes it 
to fall on any particular spot he chooses. The 
| Lazo when not used is tied up in a small coil 
‘to the after part of the recado or saddle. The 
Bolas or balls are of two kinds; the simplest, 
which is chiefly used for catching ostriches, 
iconsists of two round stones covered with 
leather and united by a thin plaited thong 
about eight feet long. The other kind differs 
jonly in having three balls united by the thongs 
toacommon centre. The Gaucho holds the 


smallest of the three in his hand, and whirls 
the other two round and round his head, then 


taking aim sends them like chain shot revolving 
through the air. The balls no sooner strike 
any object than winding round it they cross 
each other and become firmly hitched. The 
size and weight of the balls vary according 
to the purpose intended, when of stone, al- 
though not larger than a big apple, they may 
be sent with force enough to break the leg even 
of a horse. 

The main difficulty in using either the Lazo 
or the Bolas is to ride so well as to be able at 
full speed, and while suddenly turning about, 
to whirl them so steadily about the head as to 
take aim—on foot any person would soon learn 
the art. One day as [ was amusing myself 
galloping and whirling the balls about my head, 
by accident a free one struck a bush, and its 
tevolving motion being thus destroyed it im- 
mediately fell to the ground, and like magic 
caught one hind leg of my horse; the other 
ball was then jerked out of my hand and my 
horse fairly secured. Luckily he was an old 
practised animal and knew what it meant, 
otherwise he would probably have kicked till 
he had thrown himself down. The Gauchos 
toared with laughter; they cried they had seen 
every sort of animal caught but had never be- 
fore seen a man caught by himself. As a proof 
of the force with which the balls are hurled, I 
may mention an anecdote that happened at the 
Falkland Islands. At the time the Spaniards 


murdered some of their own countrymen and 
all the Englishmen, a young Spaniard was 
running away, when a great tall Indian, by 
name Luciano, came at full gallop after him 
shouting to him to stop, and saying that he 
only wanted to speak to him. Just as the 
Spaniard was reaching the boat, Luciano threw 
the balls; they struck him on the legs with 
such a jerk as to throw him down and render 
him for some time insensible. The man, after 
Luciano had had his talk, was allowed to es- 
cape. He told us his legs were marked by 
great weals where the thongs had wound round 
as if he had been flogged with a whip. 

After our sport, in which I had made but an 
indifferent display, we determined to return to 
Maldonado, and having passed the night at the 
house of a venerable old Spaniard near Pan de 
Azecur, rose with the sun and ascended the 
Sierra de las Animas. The scenery was highly 
picturesque. Tothe westward the view extended 
over an immense level plain as far as the Mount 
at Monte Video, and to the eastward over the 
mammilated country of Maldonado. 

The neighbourhood of the Rio Plata seems 
peculiarly subject to electric phenomena. In 
the year 1793 one of the most destructive 
thunderstorms perhaps on record happened at 
Buenos Ayres; thirty-seven places within that 
city were struck by lightning, and nineteen 
people killed. From facts stated in several 
books of travels, I am inclined to suspect that 
thunderstorms are very common near the 
mouths of great rivers. Even during our oc- 
casional visits to this part of South America, 
we heard of a ship, two churches, and a house 
having been struck—both the churches and the 
house I saw shortly afterwards,—the effects of 
the electric fluid were curious, the paper for 
nearly a foot on each side of the line where the 
bell wires had run was blackened. The metal 
had been fused, and although the room was at 
least fifteen feet high, the globules dropping 
on the chairs and furniture had drilled in them 
achain of minute holes. <A part of the wall 
was shattered as if by gunpowder, and the 
fragments had been blown off with force suffi- 
cient to indent the walls on the opposite side of 
the room. The frame of a looking glass was 
blackened and the gilding must have been 
volatilized, for a smelling bottle which stood 
on the chimney piece was coated with bright 
metallic particles, which adhered as firmly as 
if they had been enamelled. 

Having rested at Maldonado for a few days, 
we determined upon next pursuing our course 
up the principal river between the straits of 
Magellan and the Plata. At another opportu- 
nity I intend making a few remarks upon our 
journey. 
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@riginal Poctryp. 


SUMMER STANZAS. 


Summer skies ! Summer skies ! 
Flashing brightness over Heaven, 
— and clear as woman’s eyes, 
When to love and rapture given; 
Even when by lightning riven, 
Forms of beauty round thee rise, 
By the storm-urged cloudets driven— 
Ye are still the favourites even,— 
Summer skies ! Summer skies ! 


Summer fields! Summer fields ! 
Where thy grass is gently laving, 

In the dews that vesper yields, 
Heavenly boons for earthly craving! 
See! thy flags of corn-spears waving 

In the vale yon mountain shields, 

For thy sake the tempest — 

When each cloud destruction wields— 

Summer fields! Summer fields ! 


Summer showers! Summer showers ! 
Falling like to angels’ tears 
When for some new crime of ours 
Heaven weeps for earthly fears; 
So thy gentle rain appears, 
Scattering freshness o’er the flowers, 
Like the face that Beauty wears 
When tears hide in ringlet bowers— 
Summer showers ! Summer showers 8 


SONG. 


Nay weep not, dear Eileen, though dark days are ours, 
And apart o'er a desolate plain we roam ! 

For Hope gives promise of happier hours, 
And Love will bring the Summer home. 


Though care and sorrow, with mingled powers, 
In might assailing our fortitude, come ; 

Yet bliss shall be ours, though in lowliest bowers, 
And Love will bring the Summer home. 


As the sea-bird, hard pressed while the tempest blows, 
Seems lost ‘mid the ocean’s billuwy foam, 
Yet lives, and when calm to his rock nest he goes, 
On wide spread wings careering home ; 
So we, when adversity’s blast has died, 
Will find sweet peace ‘neath an humble dome; 
For calm will our eve be, and side by side 
We'll rest, when Love brings the Summer home. 
Hulme. A. 


PripE EFFECTUALLY REBUKED.—William 
Penn and Thomas Story, travelling together 
in Virginia, being caught in a shower of rain, 
unceremoniously sheltered themselves from it 
in a tobacco-house; the owner of which hap- 
pening to be in, thus accosted them:—‘‘ You 
have a great deal of impudence to trespass on 
my premises—you enter without leave. Do 
you know who I am?” To which was ans- 


wered “No.” ‘* Why, then, I would have you 
to know that I am a justice of the peace.” 
Thomas Story replied, ‘‘ My friend here makes 
such things as thou art; he is the governor of 
Pennsylvania.” The would-be great man 
quickly abated his haughtiness. 


A vulgar man is captious and jealous, eager 
and impetuous about trifles. He suspects 
himself to be slighted, thinks every thing that 
is said meant at him; if the company happens 
to laugh, he is persuaded they laugh at him; 
he grows angry and testy, says something very 
impertinent, and draws himself into a scrape, 
by showing what he calls a proper spirit, and 
asserting himself.— Chesterfield. 


Warrers.—At a dinner one day in a public 
hall, there happened to be a great paucity of 
waiters. One of the company, impatient at 
the delay, at length exclaimed, ‘‘ Zounds! we 
can’t get a waiter!” ‘‘ Why,” said a gentle. 
man, who sat opposite, “I think we are all 
waiters.” 


Hypocrite.—’Tis not that the hypocrite 
despises a good character, that he is not one 
himself, but because he thinks he can purchase 
it at a cheaper rate than the practice of it, and 
thus obtain all the applause of a good man, 
merely by pretending to be so.—Fielding. 


The committee for improving a road in the 
Isle of Man, after due deliberation, had the 
following notice stuck up:—‘‘ Whereas the 
bridge of Kirk Braddon being pulling down 
BEFORE it is built, all persons going that way 
to Peel shall take the other road.” 


opportunity of making 
happy is more scarce than we imagine ; the 
punishment of missing it is, never to meet 
with it again ; and the use we make of it leaves 
us an eternal sentiment of satisfaction or re- 
pentance.—Rousseau. 


Goop RIDANcE.—A person complaining that 
his mornings were taken up with visitors, 
was advised by a friend to lend money to the 
poorer sort of them, and to ask favours of the 
rich. The remedy soon succeeded. 
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